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Mlgadhi, the Western Marw&ri, Jaipnri, Braj Bhasha,
Kanaujl. The dividing line of the two groups is about
the 80th degree of E. longitude.

What used to be called Hindi, the literary or High
Hindi,1 is really a modified form of the Braj BhashA,
which was first changed into Urdu by being deprived
of its wealth of grammatical forms, and mixed with
Panj&bl and Marwari forms. Urdu originated in the
twelfth century round Delhi, then the centre of the
Mohammedan power, in the camps (urdii) of the
soldiers, and its vocabulary was largely recruited from
Persian and Arabic. In the sixteenth century, under
Akbar, Urdu began to produce a literature and spread
over India, but it never became a real vernacular. In
the present century Urdu has freed itself more and more
of its Persian elements, and under English and Hindu
influence has become what is now called High Hindi.
Urdu and High Hindi are therefore the same language,
identical in grammar, but the former using as many
foreign words, the latter as few foreign words as
possible.

All these languages and dialects must be considered
as the descendants, not of the grammatical Sanskrit,
nor of the grammatical Prakrit, but of the various
Apabhramsas, spoken in different parts of India, and
reduced to some kind of grammatical order, partly by
native schoolmasters, partly by literary cultivation.
Hornle mentions the poet Chand in. the twelfth century
as representing the Western, Namdev and Dn&ndev in
the thirteenth century as representing the Southern,
Bidy&pati in the fourteenth or fifteenth century as re-

1 See Hornle, Comparative Grammar^ p. vL